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Few are probably the scholars of medieval, Byzantine, and 
Late Antique art history who have never encountered the 
name of André Grabar (1896-1990) /ILL. 1/.! Born in Kiev, 


1 Fora biographical sketch, see Ivan FOLETTI, “André/Andrej Nikolajevi¢ Grabar”, 
in Personenlexikon zur Christlichen Archaologie. Forscher und Personlichkeiten vom 
16. bis zum 21. Jahrhundert, Stefan HEID, Martin DENNERT eds, Regensburg 2012, 
vol. 1, pp. 601-602. See also Maria Giovanna MuZJ, Visione e presenza: iconografia 
e teofania nel pensiero di André Grabar, Milan 1995 — I refer to the French transl., 
eadem, Un maitre pour l'art chrétien: André Grabar. Iconographie et théophanie, 
transl. Charles-André BERNARD, Paris 2005; Drevnerusskoe iskusstvo. Vizantija 
i Drevnjaja Rus>. K 100-letiju Andreja Nikolaevica Grabara (1896-1990) [Old Rus- 
sian art. Byzantium and Kievan Rus’. For the 100th-birthday of Andrej Nikolajevi¢ 
Grabar], Engelina S. SMiRNOvVA ed., Saint Petersburg 1999, sp. pp. 9-108; Linda 
M. ROUILLARD, “Grabar, André (July 26, 1896, Kiev — October 5, 1990, Paris), 
Archaeologist and Art Historian of Classical Antiquity, Byzantium, and the Middle 
Ages”, in Handbook of Medieval Studies. Terms, Methods, Trends, Albrecht CLASSEN 
ed., Berlin/New York 2.010, vol. III, pp. 2320-2323; Marta SERRANO COLL, “André 
Grabar (1896-1990). The Novel Conception of Iconography”, in Rewriting the 
Middle Ages in the Twentieth Century, vol. 111: Political Theory and Practice, Julia 
PavON BENITO ed., Turnhout 2015, pp. 197-221. 
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‘n the words of Gilbert Dagron (1932-2015), “[...] the city 
where Russian Christianity modelled itself on Byzantium 
and extended Byzantine tradition until us”, the origins of 
Grabar seem to have instinctively led him to study artis- 
tic and religious phenomena related to images within the 
“Byzantine” sphere /ILL. 2/.* It is also what his solid Russian 
formation in Saint Petersburg amongst the first masters of 
the discipline of Byzantine art history, Nikodim Pavlovic 
Kondakov (1844-1925) and the latter’s students Dimitri 
Vlas’evié Ajnalov (1862-1939) and Jakov Ivanovic Smirnov 
(1869-1918) would suggest.’ However, the political and his- 
torical events following the Revolution in 1917 and an excep- 
tional life-course also contributed to make André Grabar 
a figure deeply embedded between Orient and Occident, 
and among Byzantinists “[...] without any doubt the one 
who paid the most attention to the arts of the Latin West”.* 
A look at his bibliography confirms this statement: with 
a preference for “Eastern” or “Byzantine” topics, Grabar 
nonetheless touched upon an impressive variety of aspects 
and covered a vast area of geographical territories searching 





2 Gilbert DAGRON, “Préface: André Grabar (1896-1990)”, in André GRABAR, 
Les origines de l’esthétique médiévale, Paris 1992, pp. 5-10, sp. 5. See also Gilbert 
DaGRON, “André Grabar et les images”, Comptes rendus des séances de | Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, CXLIX/3 (2005), pp. 1125-1128; Henry MAGUIRE, 

“André Grabar. 1896-1990”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, XLv (1991), pp. XII-XV. 

3 On Kondakov, see Ivan FoLETTI, Da Bisanzio alla Santa Russia. Nikodim Kon- 
dakov (1844-1925) e lanascita della Storia dell‘arte in Russia, Rome 2011, pp. 85-172. 
I refer to the English transl., idem, From Byzantium to Holy Russia. Nikodim Konda- 
kov (1844-1925) and the Invention of the Icon, transl. Sarah MELKER, Rome 2017; on 
Ajnalov, Ludmila G. Krusuxkova, “Dmitrij Vlas’evic Ajnalov’”, in Personenlexikon 
(n.1), vol..1, pp. 53-54; on Smirnov, eadem, “Jakov Ivanovic Smirnov’, in Personen- 
lexikon (n. 1), vol. 2, pp. 1172-1173. 

4 Yves CurisTE, “André Grabar et l’Occident”, Comptes rendus des séances (n.2), 

- Pp. 1117-1123, Sp. p 1117. 
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Eis. 2 
St Sophia cathedral in Kiev, 


postcard, c. 1890-1900 


for the traces of artistic phenomena of Late Antique and 
medieval culture.° 

His attempts at understanding and bridging East and 
West are not so surprising when one considers that the 
second part his intellectual formation, from 1922 onwards, 
was the life of a Russian émigré in France, a path enriched 
notably by a constant exchange with some of the most 
nent French Byzantinists of the time. On the one hand Fav 
Perdrizet (1870-1938) /ILL. 3/ first at Strasbourg, 0? the 
other hand Charles Diehl (18<0—-1044) and Gabriel Mille 


emi- 
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(1867-1953) in Paris /ILL. 4/.° To some extent, despite the 

hardships of emigrating from Russia to Bulgaria and sub- 
sequently to France, Grabar must have felt at home in this 

new social and intellectual environment. Perdrizet, Diehl 

or Millet were, just as the Russian teachers of Grabar, part of 
the first international network of Byzantinists which was dis- 
cussing questions related to the emergence of Byzantine art, 
specifically trying to understand the “oriental” or “occidental” 
part within this genesis.’ Grabar had, in fact, experienced the 

best of the two worlds just before they would be separated 

by revolutions and war. 


In the frame of this introduction, I would like to acquaint the 
reader with one of André Grabar’s essential essays, entitled 
Plotin et les origines de l'esthétique médiévale, here translated 
to English /ILL. 5/.° This article was influential in the field 


6 On Perdrizet, see Charles PICARD, “Eloge funébre de M. Paul Perdrizet, 
membre de l’Académie”, Comptes rendus des séances de lAcadémie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, LXXX11/3 (1938), pp. 270-280; on Millet, see Jean-Michel SPIESER, 
Judith Sorta, “Millet, Gabriel”, in Dictionnaire critique des historiens de Vart actifs en 
France de la Révolution a la Premiere Guerre mondiale, Philippe SENECHAL, Claire 
BARBILLON eds, 2015 [online]. 

7 On the development and progressive independence of the field of “Byzan- 
tine” art history from Christian archaeology at the turn of the century, the bibli- 
ography is vast, and no exhaustive monograph exists to this day. See for example 
Présence de Byzance, Jean-Michel SP1ESER ed., Gollion 2007; on the Orient oder 
Rom? question at the turn of the century, I indicate only Carola JAGGI, “Die Frage 
nach dem Ursprung der christlichen Kunst: Die ‘Orient oder Rom’ - Debatte im 
friihen 20. Jahrhundert”, in Giuseppe Wilpert archeologo Cristiano, Atti del conveg- 
no, (Roma, 16-19 maggio 2007), Stefan HEID ed., Rome 2009; Orient oder Rom? 
Prehistory, History and Reception of a Historiographical Myth (1880-1930), Ivan 
FOLETTI, Francesco LOVINO eds, Rome 2018 [in press]. | | 

8 Originally printed in Cahiers Archéologiques, 1 (1945), pp. 15-34. Repr inted in 
André GraBaR, L/art de la fin de l’Antiquité et du Moyen Age, 3 vols, Paris 1968, vol. 1, 
Pp. 15-29; idem, Les origines de l’esthétique médiévale, Paris 1992, pp. 29-57. This 
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of Late Antique and Byzantine art history not only because 
of its content, but is also crucial when related to a histori- 
ographical framing. In order to present the essay and the 
igure of Grabar, I would like to follow four leading threads. 
[ will first expound the subject of the text, its reception, its 
main critiques, and its position in the context of the opus of 
srabar. A second moment will be dedicated to the notion of 
perspective”, pervasive in this essay, which will be contextu- 
ulised within the rediscovery of the artistic manifestations of 
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Byzantium. The notion will be related to the Russian context, 
and more broadly to the “invention” of the Russian icon as 
both traditional and avant-garde artform at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The essay will also be briefly set in the 
context of the birth of the Cahiers Archéologiques, founded 
at the end of the Second World War as a new platform for art 
historical exchange. Lastly, I will try to highlight the legacies 
of the approach taken by Grabar in the essay and relate them 
to current research focuses of the field of art history, before 
asking a final question: why translate, and is it still relevant 
for the twenty-first century observer to view and re-examine 
Late Antique and medieval art with André Grabar's eyes? 


AN “ICONIC” ARTICLE 


As the title of the article Plotinus and the Origins of Medi- 
eval Aesthetics clearly announces, Grabar positioned him- 
self within a specific branch of philosophy: aesthetics. ‘The 
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ILL. 5 


Page and plate from “Plotin et les 
origines de l’esthétique médiévale” 
Cahiers Archéologiques, 1 (1945) 


scholar was then forty-nine years old, already a confirmed 
scholar of the field of Byzantine art history, and one year 
from his nomination at the Chair of Early Christian and 
Byzantine Archaeology at the Collége de France. In the es- 
say, he chose a very broad subject, the origins of medieval 


aesthetics”, framing it within a clearly defined body of text, 
the Enneads The lattar vrann ---*:- 1 warns 


TT. =a 
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with the perception of art or with the representation of the 

intelligible in particular. The usual breadth of the writings 

of Plotinus on art, especially his doctrines on the rejection 
of materiality and the intelligible contemplation of things 

are, as a matter of fact, used in many different fields, ranging 
from ancient philosophy to contemporary art theory. As 

such, the Enneads appeared to some scholars as an opti- 
mal “blank page” on which ideas - or ideologies - could be 

laid, according to contexts, epochs, and fields.’ It is thus no 

surprise that the theory developed by the Late Antique phi- 
losopher has been extensively used in order to explain phil- 
osophical, cultural, visual, religious, or aesthetic traits relat- 
ed in particular to early Christianity and to the “Byzantine 

sphere”.!° Framed specifically in art historical research, the 
Enneads thematise one of the field’s transversal questions: 

the dichotomy between mimesis and reality. According to 

Plotinus, visual arts do not (or should not) barely imitate 
visible objects produced by nature but are rather inspired 


9 For example, the collective volume Neoplatonism and Western Aesthetics, 
Aphrodite ALEXANDRAKIS, Nicholas H. MouTAFAKIS eds, Albany, NY 2002; 
Thomas LEINKAUF, “Uberlegungen zum Status des Bildes und der Kunst bei Plotin’, 
in Zur Erscheinung kommen. Bildlichkeit als theoretischer Prozess, Anne EUSTER- 
SCHULTE, Wiebke-Marie STOCK eds, Hamburg 2016, pp. 23-36; for the use of Ploti- 
nusin the frame of Christian Late Antiquity, see Stephane BIGHAM, “L’incontro di 
nuove visioni: la fede Cristiana e Plotino”, in Genealogia dell’ immagine Cristiana. 
Studi sul cristianesimo antico e le sue raffigurazioni, Daniele GUASTINI ed., Florence/ 
Lucca 2014, pp. 108-121; Pietro DEL SOLDA, “II tramonto di mimesis per Plotino 
ei primi cristiani”, ibidem, pp. 122-133; see also Ewgenij V. BARABANOW, “Asthetik 
des Frithchristentums”, Theologische Quartalschrift, CLV1 (1976), pp. 259-276; in 
general on the notion of Early Christian Aesthetics and Plotinus, see Paul Corby 
FINNEY, “Aesthetics”, in The Eerdmans Encyclopedia of Early Christian Art and 
Archaeology, 3 vols, idem ed., Grand Rapids 2017, vol. 1, pp. 16-17. 

10 Forexample, Byzantine Perspectives on Neoplatonism, Sergei MaRIEV ed., Bos- 
ton/Berlin 2017. 
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herited from Plotinus, itis specifically this notion related to 
the representation of the intelligible, the ineffable contag 
with the Now (Intelligence Spirit), that André Graba, 
was reflecting upon when he published his paper in 1945," 
Grabar wasindeed looking in Plotinus for a guide. A guide 
on how to look at Late Antique art, and especially this intel. 
ligible aspect, the intellectual as opposed to the sensible yi- 
sion. In this process, Grabar uses the philosopher to claim 
that Late Antique and subsequently medieval imagery were 
much more straightforward in the relationship they estab- 


lished with the beholder. He argues, in fact, that they did not 
on of successive knowledge but should 


rect and total knowledge. ‘This fact is 
s on, since it could provide us with 
information on the way images had to be developed by the 
artists. In order to give access to direct knowledge, they had 
to invent and settle strict and artificial conventions, which 
would allow the definition of the sacred by means of the visual 
arts, in such a way as to give access to the intelligible vision. 
Before everything else, the article of Grabar therefore speaks 
about the invention of figurative languages capable to achieve 
this intention. 

It goes without saying that these languages, since they 
most of the time deliberately refuse to imitate material re- 
ality, are also going against the canons established from the 


more directly - and th 
models. Within the pos 


presuppose the additi 
instead be aiming at di 
interesting, Grabar goe 





1 ‘ = the composite background of the text but the unique tonality binding 
ogether the Enneads, see Pierre Havot, Plotin ou la simplicité du regard, Pat is 


1997, Sp. pp. 13-22. 
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sixteenth and throughout the nineteenth century by the 
incipient field of art history.’* Considering art as a means of 
access and not as an end for creating illusion, Grabar asks the 
reader of the essay to take the philosophical frame composed 
by Plotinus as an invitation to look differently, or rather ~ in 
Plotinian terms — to look “beyond the appearances” of Late 
Antique art. Approaching artworks in the “[...] philosophical 
and religious value he [Plotinus] attributes to vision” per- 
mits to Grabar to understand not only the shift of aesthetics 
occurring during Late Antiquity within another paradigm 
than that of stylistic decadence, but also a shift in the very 
function of images. To the illusion of presence proposed by 
classical art, images conceived according to “Plotinian” prin- 
ciples should reproduce essential notions of the intelligible, 
thus conveying the perception of real presence. This further 
allowed Grabar to place the focus of his essay not only on 
the creation of artworks, but also to open to the questions 
of representation and perception.’ After this general intro- 
duction on the fundamental traits of Plotinian philosophy 
related to contemplation, Grabar recognises and formulates 
six principles following Plotinian ideas which should allow, 





12° Since Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574), but as an early example, consider the aes- 
thetic criteria of viewing ancient art promoted by Johann Joachim Winckelmann 
(1717-1768) in the second half of the eighteenth century, see Edouard PoMMIER, 
Winckelmann, inventeur de V’histoire de l'art, Paris 2003. For amore general over- 
view of the history of the discipline, see Udo KULTERMANN, Geschichte der Kunst- 
geschichte. Der Weg einer Wissenschaft, 2nd rev. ed., Munich 1996. 

13 All crucial questions, for which one can still consult the studies of Ernst 
H. Gomsricu, Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Represen- 
tation, New York 1960; on the topic and the term of “representation”, so often 
summoned in art history, see also the important article of Carlo GINZBURG, *Re- 
présentation: le mot, l’idée, la chose”, Annales. Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 


(1991), pp. 1219-1234. 
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Roman church of Santa Maria Maggiore, without forgetting 
an inevitable detour through Constantinople. 

This very broad range in temporality and choice of mon- 
uments, linked with the quantity of possible interpretations 
of Plotinian philosophical thought applied to images, has led 
to some of the main critiques formulated against Grabar’s 
undertaking. For example, Daniele Guastini wrote, probably 
to some extent rightly, that Grabar considered only one step 
of the development of Christian artistic forms, that is the mo- 
ment related to the earliest forms of “Byzantine art”. Guastini 
then argued that, being Russian, Grabar could consider this 

“Byzantine” phase as the only true form of Christian art but 
was however not looking at the earlier phases of its manifes- 
tation, the one which was created in continuity with classical 
Roman tradition: 


Here lies — if we can express it this way — Grabar’s mis- 
take: to have believed that the Christian eye was, in fact, 

~ the Neoplatonic eye and that everything stemming from 
Christianity which was not belonging to this culture was 
a step on the way of decadence of ancient art. In this way, 
but at another level, he reintroduced the classicist idea 
of decline.” 


In another line, one of the main critiques of Grabar’s 
essay was formulated in 1951 by Panayotis A. Michelis in 
an article on the aesthetics of Byzantine art. According to 





14 Daniele GuasT1nI, “Aux origines de l’art paléochrétien”, Images Re-vues, Vil 
(2009), [online]; Guastini also came back to the question of the representation 
of the invisible in idem, “Voir ’invisible. Le probleme de l’eikon de la philosophie 
grecque a la théologie chrétienne”, Images Re-vues, VIII (2011), [online]. 
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d Plotinus’ “[...] metaphysics INto 
«(_.,] intentions and suggestions 
himself must have been utter] 


unaware”.!’ Grabar howevet clearly underlined in the artj. 
cle that: “It goes without saying that the ideas of Plotinus 
exerted absolutely no influence om the activity of the artists 
of his time and of the following epoch.” Further, when the 
essay on Plotinus was reprinted in a collection of his articles 
published in 1968, ‘t was inserted in a section titled “Doc- 
trine and Ideas”, where Grabar clarified once again that the 
philosopher is but “[_..] a particularly discerning witness 
and not the actual inspirer of medieval art”.’° As framed by 
Grabar, Plotinus has thus to be understood not strictly as 
a theoretician of medieval aesthetics, but rather as a guide 
who can help not only to understand the genesis of Chris- 
tian art but also the various shifts in aesthetics between the 
classical Antique and the Early Christian world. But not all 
of the art of this period, since, as Guastini remarks, Grabar 
in some sense excluded for example the art of the catacombs 
or of the sarcophagi created in continuity with the Roman 
world. Rather, he looked especially towards the potency of 
certain kinds of images and their ability to ease or achieve 


a presentification of the intelligible. 


Michelis, Grabar had turne 
physics” and ascribed him 
on technique, of which he 
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The other point on which Grabar was contested is related 
toa question he expanded upon on different occasions, and 
which lies also at the core of the article here translated: the 
question of the power and frontality of images. Grabar had 
already widely discussed his opinions on the origins and 
specific potential of frontal images in the publication which 
frst brought him renown, L‘empereur dans l'art byzantin 
(1936) /ILL. 6/.‘” In this book, he stated a filiation, or at least 
an impact, of Late Antique imperial representations and 
Early Christian art of the Constantinian and later eras. The 
thesis was most notably rebutted by Thomas F. Mathews 
in The Clash of Gods (1993).'* Mathews notably stressed the 
fact that Grabar was born in Russia in 1896 under the reign 
of the last Tsar Nicholas 11 (r. 1896-1917), to a father who 
was senator and as such an official of the imperial regime. 
More specifically because of the already-mentioned mono- 
graph on imperial art, which was followed by the chairing of 
a 1950-Symposium at the Dumbarton Oaks Centre in Wash- 
ington entitled “The Emperor and the Palace’, Mathews sug- 
gested that Grabar and other scholars who had witnessed 
the downfall of imperial dynasties, could have nourished 
what he called a “[...] nostalgia for lost empire”.”” Having em- 
igrated, Mathews argued, Grabar could only entertain this 
feeling, which would have naturally led him to express the- 
- ories about this continuity and preponderance of imperial 
art within the new Christian frame. These pages of Mathews 
17 André GraBar, L’empereur dans l'art byzantin. Recherches sur l'art officiel de 
Empire d’Orient, Paris 1936. 
18 Thomas F. MaTHEws, The Clash of Gods. A Reinterpretation of Early Christian 


Art, Princeton, NJ 1993, pp. 16-22; 2nd rev. ed. Princeton, NJ 1999. 
19 Ibidem, p.19. See also MuzJ, Un maitre (n. 1), pp. 178-191. 
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and provoked many discussions, Som, 
20 Mathews’ assumption inde, 
seems too univocal, as no trait of Grabar's work point t, 
wards this form of imperial nostalgia. More interestingly for 
the argument developed here, it has to be noted that Grabay 
arrived at questions relative to the representations of image, 
conveying power not exclusively through the lens of impe. 
rial iconography. As in the article here translated, he alg, 
did so through questions pertaining to the representation 
of the true reality as expressed in N eoplatonic thought, buy 
also through the study of spaces and images accompanying 
the cult of martyrs especially in his other great two-volume 
study Martyrium (1946) /ILL. 7/2: The latter and the arti- 
cle on Plotinus were conceived and written during the war 
and are indeed closely related, as Grabar himself stated.” 
They are especially tied together on the important question 
of the “face-to-face” encounter with the image and the di- 
vinity itself, whose roots, Grabar argues, are to be found in 
the mystery religions of “Eastern” divinities like Isis-Osiris, 


Stirred controversy 
of them particularly lively. 


20 Mathews’ reception has been discussed in a preface to the Italian translation, 
see Eugenio Russo, “Per leggere “The Clash of Gods. A Reinterpretation of Early 
Christian Art’ di Thomas F. Mathews”, in Scontro di Det. Una reinterpretazione 

- dell’arte paleocristiana, transl. Alessandro DELL'AIRA, Eugenio Russo, Milan 2005, 

pp. IX-L; see also Anne-Orange PoILPRE, “Bilan d’une décennie de réactions 

4 ’ouvrage de Thomas F. Mathews, Clash of Gods, Princeton, 1993’, Antiquité tardive, 

XIII (2005), pp. 377-385. 

! 21 André GraBar, Martyrium. Recherches sur le culte des reliques et lart chrétien 
antique, 2 vols, Paris 1946. Grabar came back to this study, reacting to the remarks 
of several Anglo-Saxon authors in idem, “Martyrium ou ‘vingt ans apres’; Cahiers 

ae chéologiques, XVIII (1968), pp. 239-244. On the relationships between the text 

on Plotinus and Martyrium, see also MuzJ, Un maitre (n. 1), pp. 125-129. 

22 Already in the text about Plotinus; GRABAR, Martyrium (n. 21), 1, PP: 192-193) 

n. 4; idem, Lart de la fin de l’Antiquité (n. 8), vol. 1, p. S. 
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ILL. 7 


Plate xxx1 from Martyrium. 
Recherches sur le culte des reliques et 
l'art chrétien antique, Paris 1946 


Attis, or Mithras.”° This is where we come across a search for 
the origins of the tradition of Christian cult image, which, 
according to Grabar was first taken from religious manifes- 
tations peculiar to the Levant, Egypt, or Syria, within what 
he calls “the half-Greek, half-local art practised there”. In 
any case, the goal (and power) of such images lies in the 
immediate contemplation of the divinity through the vision 
of images and on the central notion of the use of the “eyes 
of the mind”. We come back to this question later, but it is 
clear that the chain of thought started by Grabar with the 





23 These questions can be found, further developed, in GRABAR, — 
(n. 21), 1, pp. 133ff and some years later by Ulrich Rapp, Das Mysterienbild, Muns 


terschwarzach 1952. 
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Study of these topics is closely related to what has been Calleq 
the “power”, “performance”, or “agency” Of images. 7), 
Study of these phenomena related to images would regy}, 
for Grabar in researches on the possible negation of thj, 
power, a notion which he studied in par ticular by focusing 


on a key-moment of struggle with images: the Byzanting 


iconoclasm /ILL. 8/.”° 


It is therefore within this fundamental frame of understanq. 
ing the presence of power or divinity through images that 
the three main books of Grabar on the representations of 
the emperors, the martyrs, and on Iconoclasm have to be 
inscribed.2° The brief text on Plotinus appears as a very co- 
herent way to access the dense and permanently stimulating 
corpus on images developed by Grabar over the years. A brief 
outline of his research focuses also shows that Mathews was 
mistaken to reduce its frame only to the imperial asbects of 
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Late Antique art. Even a re-reading of L empereur dans lart 
byzantin, with all the flaws that time has dredged up, does 
not appear to be the ideologically-biased book of a Russian 
émigré nostalgic for a lost empire.” I would even add that if 
there really is something “Russian” within André Grabar's 
work, it is surely elsewhere, perhaps in this attention for pres- 
ence through and of cult images, that one should look for it. 





? 


27 Aconception which is perpetuated, for example, by DEL SOLDA, “II tramonto 
(n. 9), pp. 128-133; on Grabar and Russian art, another topic than the one addressed 
here, see for example Engelina S. SMIRNOVA, “Andrej Nikolaevi¢ Grabarivoprosy 
russkoj kul’tury v ego nauénom nasledii”, [Andrej Grabar and Problems of Russian 
Culture in his Scholarly Heritage], in Drevnerusskoe iskusstvo (n. 1), pp. 76-82; 
Olga MEpvEpKova, “André Grabar et la filiation entre l'art antique, l'art byzantin 
et russe ancien dans l’historiographie russe”, Revue des études slaves, LXXXVII/1 
(2016) [online]. 
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“REVERSE PERSPECTIVE): 
ART HISTORY, RUSSIA, AND BYZANTIyy 


In his art historical formulation of the pring; 
nised in Plotinus, Grabar is part of a discourse 
the beginning of the twentieth century by th 
of art history, which was still looking to establish it, 
an objective science. Grabar indeed brings back L as 
; ; : : . . of 
Plotinus’ philosophical questions sbecifically for the Use of 
perspective and its different modalities. Particularly in fs 
above-mentioned principles recognised in Plotinus, Gra. 
bar identifies two types of construction of space: “Tadiant” 
and “reverse” perspective. The latter especially has q long 
conceptual history which was certainly not unfamiliar to 
the scholar which had been formed in Saint Petersburg® _ 
In reading this essay, this term deserves to be contextual- — 
ised in a more closely historiographical perspective, since 
it lies at the intersection between scientific discourse and _ 
philosophical-theological implications on how to look at — 
images. This point is relevant to the historiography of art 
history in general and Byzantine art specifically, while also 
being linked with questions related to the rediscovery of the 


Dp leg "€Cog. 
MNitiateg at 








28 ‘The notion has notably been studied by Rudolf ARNHEIM, “Inverted Per pe 
tive in Art: Display and Expression”, Leonardo, v/2 (1972), PP- 125-3355 — 
ANTONOVA, “On the Problem of ‘Reverse Perspective’: Definitions East - _ 
Leonardo, xui1/5 (2010), pp. 464-469; eadem, Space, Time, and Presence t _ 
Seeing the World with the Eyes of God, Ashgate 2009; Clemena ANTONOVA; n 
Kemp, “Reverse Persbective’: Historical Fallacies and Alternative ae 7 dn 
Visual Mind 11, Michelle EMmer ed., Cambridge, Mass. 2005; PP: 3994) and V- 
Christopher R. LakEy, “Review of: Clemena Antonova, Space, Time a" MAN 
sualizing Medieval Performance: Persbectives, Histories, Contexts, Elin 
ed., Aldershot 2008”, Oxford Art Journal, xxx1v/2 (2011), pp: 287-307 
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n icon in the first two decades of twentieth century, 
omenon most indebted to Nikodim P. Kondakov.” 
t wish to enter too deeply into a topic which has been 
extensively researched, but I would like to try highlighting 
some elements and explain how Grabar maybe indirectly 
suggests 4 link between Late Antique art and the contem- 


plation of icons.” 


Russia 
a phen 
[dono 


To start, it is interesting to note that one of Grabar’s “Western” 


reachers, Gabriel Millet, as early as 1899, in his study on the 
ewelfth-century mosaic decoration of the Daphni monastery 


a central Greece, analysed the different types of perspectives 

29 See notably Nikodim P. KonpaAKov, “O naucnyx zadacax istorii drevne- 

-russkogo iskusstva” [On the scientific objectives of the history of ancient Russian 
art], in Pamjatniki drevnej pismennosti i iskusstva [Monuments of ancient writing 
and art], Saint Petersburg 1899, PP. 1—47; Pavel MURATOV, “Russkaja Zivopis’ do 
serediny xvii veka’” [Russian painting up to the mid seventeenth century], in 

[Moria russkogo iskusstva | History of Russian Art], Igor E. GRABAR ed., Moscow 
1914, vol. IV, pp. 5-4063 Also after his exile, see the important work on the Icon, first 
published in abridged English edition, Nikodim P. KONDAKOV, The Russian Icon, 
Oxford 1927; idem, Russkaja Ikona (The Russian Icon], 4 vols, Prague 1928-1933; On 
the context, see FOLETTI, From Byzantium (n. 3); see also Wendy SALMOND, “Ellis 
H. Minns and Nikodim Kondakov’s The Russian Icon (1927)”, in Modernism and the 
Spiritual in Russian Art. New Perspectives, Louise HARDIMAN, Nicola KoZICHAROW 
eds, Cambridge 2017, pp. 165-194. 

30 Xénia MURATOVA, “La riscoperta delle icone russe e il ‘revival’ bizantino’, 
in Arti e oria del Medioevo, vol. Iv: Il Medioevo al passato e al presente, Enrico 
CASTELNUOVO, Giuseppe SERGI eds, Turin 2004, pp. 589-606; Xénia MURATOVA, 

“Der la storia dell’arte medievale in Russia. Gliinizi: collezionisti, amatori, scrittori, 
eruditi, editori, primi storici d’arte”, inM edioevo: arte e Storia, (Atti del convegno 
internazionale di studi, Parma, 18-22 settembre 2007), Arturo C. QUINTAVALLE, 
Parma 2008, pp. 120-130; eadem, “Davel Muratov historien d’art en Occident’, in 
La Russie et ’Occident. Relations intellectuelles et artistiques au temps des révolutions 
russes, van FOLETTI ed., Rome 2010, pp. 65-95; Ivan FOLETTI, “L’exposition des 
icénes de 1913 a Saint-Pétersbourg: la découverte des origines chrétiennes russes’, 
in Re-thinking, Re-making, Re-living Christian Origins, Ivan FOLETT! [et al.] eds, 
Rome 2018, pp. 323-330. 
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adopted by “Byzantine” artists.?! Combining these types in. 
creasing height and receding lines, Millet argues that Prob. 
bly, “[...] the mosaicist of Daphni had some notions of lin,, 
perspective [...]; in fact he places the skyline very high o, 
employs two perspectives: the view of Jerusalem seem, ks 
be taken in bird’s-eye-view.”” Further, we understand tha, 
this use of perspective is negatively connotated for Mille, 
as it reveals that the Byzantine artist was no longer able 
to understand the Antique way of using perspective: “The 
Byzantines, having returned to the first tradition, inheriteg 
the methods of Pompeii, without attaching any price to it, 
without understanding their meaning. They used them with 
a lordly clumsiness [une maladresse de grands seigneurs],” 
It is the same “depreciative” use of “reverse” perspective 
as that in Dimitri V. Ajnalov’s dissertation “Ellinisticeskie 
osnovy vizantiiskogo iskusstva” [The Hellenistic Origins 
of Byzantine Art] (1900).** In this text the Russian scholar, 
pupil of Kondakov and teacher of Grabar, wanted to prove 
that the classical tradition was transmitted to posterity and 
thus preserved by Byzantine art. However, taking note of 
a problematic use of perspective in the compositions illu- 
minated in the tenth-century ECmiadzin Gospels, Ajnalov 








31 Gabriel MILLET, Le monastére de Daphni. Histoire, architecture, mosaiques, 
(Monuments de l’art byzantin, 1), Paris 1899. 

32 Ibidem, p.99. 

33 Ibidem, p. 103. 

34 Dimitri V. AJNALOV, “Ellinisticeskie osnovy vizantiiskogo iskusstva. Issledo- 
vanija v oblasti rannevizantiiskogo iskusstva”, Zapiski Imperatorskogo Russkogo 
Arkheologiceskogo obs¢cestva, n. s. X11, 3-4 (1900-1901). Widely made available, with 
a preface by Cyril Mango, more images and extended by marginal notes of Ajnalov 
himself only in 1961 as idem, The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine Art, Cyril MANGO 
ed., transl. Elizabeth SopoLEVITCH, Serge SOBOLEVITCH, New Brunswick 1961. 
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ed that “[...] in this particular case one might be inclined 

cribe this to incompetent draughtsmanship or to the 

use of reverse perspective”,** before trying to understand 

the possible architectural origins of the illuminations. When 

applied to Late Antique or Byzantine art at the turn of the 

century, the question of reverse perspective is associated 

to alack, or rather to a loss, of skill of the artists: they are 

deemed unable to make correct foreshortenings while fol- 
lowing the Hellenistic models. 

However, a change to this notion seems to arrive in the 
same years. The first to coin the term of “reverse perspective” 
was the Byzantinist Oskar Wulff (1864-1946).* In an essay ti- 
tled “Die umgekehrte Perspektive und die Niedersicht” | The 
inverted perspective and the low eye level perspective] (1907) 
/ILL. 9/, he used the term to characterise different types of 
perspectives used sometimes concurrently by ancient art: 
bird’s-eye-view, frontal view, and, interestingly, “inner con- 
templation” (innere Anschauung). The latter is actually the 
same as what Grabar describes as “radiant”.*” Wulff goes on to 
argue that these types of perspectives dominated a whole mil- 
lennium of Byzantine artistic tradition. The most important 


to as 


a 

35 AJNALOV, The Hellenistic Origins (n. 34), pp. 100-104. 

36 Martin DENNERT, “Oskar Constantin Wulff”, in Personenlexikon (n. 1), vol. 2, 
pp. 1332-1333. Wulff was also an important protagonist in the Orient oder Rom 
debate, and a friend of Josef Strzygowski, see Barbara SCHELLEWALD, “Der Blick 
auf den Osten — eine Kunstgeschichte a part. Oskar Wulffund Adolph Goldschmidt 
an der Friederich-Wilhelms-Universitat und die Folgen nach 1945”, in In der Mitte 
Berlins: 200 Jahre Kunstgeschichte an der Humboldt-Universitat, Horst BREDEKAMP, 
Adam S. Lasupa eds, Berlin 2010, pp. 207-228. 

37 Oskar WuLFF, “Die umgekehrte Perspektive 
anschauungsform der altbyzantinischen Kunst un 
sance > in KunStwissenschaftliche Beitrage August 
WEIZSACKER [et al.] eds, Leipzig 1907, pp. 1-49- 


und die Niedersicht. Eine Raum- 
dihre Fortbildung in der Renais- 
Schmarsow gewidmet, Heinrich 
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e can draw considering the modalitieg 
ofrepresentation, Wulff says: 1s that “[---J the r = signification 
of a form of representation can only be den? a through 
psychological analysis - _ our sativa eee 
and discontinuity of “reverse perspective ian r confirmed 
for the scholar on the one hand that the eran 
could be used as 4 methodological tool in art istory — going 
against the idea of a purely individual artistic Se =. on 
the other confirms the “...] law of ens _ develop. 


i Wulffin this sense demon 
art histor Y> . aaa Ae —e 


—_ ‘ 
man of the beginning ofthe nineteen ) 
oi by Clemena Antonova and Charles Lock,” Wullff’s essay 


was never well received in Germany, probably because of 
“Die Perspektive als ‘sym- 


its dismissal in the famous essay 

bolische Form’” [Perspective as Symbolic Form], published 
in German in 1927 by Erwin Panofsky (1892-1968) and based 
ona rebuttal of Wulff’s theses formulated by mathematician 
Karl Doehlemann (1864-1926) in 1910.” Doehlemann ar- 
gued that art ignorant of the idea of linear perspective (as 


general conclusion W 


38 WUuLFF, Die umgekehrte Perspektive” (n. 37), P- 33: 
39 Ibidem. For some notions on Volkerpsychologie, see Wan-Chi WONG, “Retracing 
the footsteps of Wilhelm Wundt: explorations in the disciplinary frontiers of psy- 
chology andin Volkerpsychologie’, History of Psychology, x11/4 (2009), PP- 229-265. 
40 ANTONOVA, “On the problem” (n. 28); Charles Lock, “What is Reverse Per- 
spective and who was Oskar Wulff? Essay-review of: Antonova, Space, Time (n.28) 
and Avril PyMAN, Pavel Florensky: A Quiet Genius. The Tragic and Extraordinary 
Life of Russia’s Unknown da Vinci, London/New York 2010”, Sobornost. Eastern 
Christian Review, xxx111/1 (2011), pp. 60-89. 
41 Erwin PANOFSKY, “Die Perspektive als ‘symbolische Form”, in Vortragé 
der Bibliothek Warburg. Vortrage 1924-1925, Fritz SAXL ed., Leipzig/ Berlin 1927) 
pp. 258-330; Karl DOEHLEMANN, “Zur Frage der sogenannten ‘umgekehrten Per- 
spektive’”, Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft, Xxx (19 10), pp. 85-87: 





42 OnFlo 
43 Pavel I 
(1967), pp 
FLORENS! 
transl. We 
ibidem, PI 
“La visior 
des anné: 
PP. 132-1 
44 Ibide, 
4S Ibide: 
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developed in the early modern period most notably by Leon 
Battista Alberti) cannot, a fortiori, act within an intelle@ual 
frame of “reversing” this perspective. 

Instead it was shown that “reverse perspective” was po- 
pularised by the writings of Pavel Florensky (1882-1937) 
/ILL. 10/, the “Russian Da Vinci’, who wrote specifically about 
the viewing of Russian icons.” His text, “Obratnaja persbek- 
tiva” [Reverse Perspective], has a long history. It stems from 
a lecture given in 1920 in Moscow, but was only published in 
1967, three decades after the death of its author in the pris- 
on camp of Solovki.** Florensky’s text deals with important 
questions developed on many levels during those years in 
Russian intellectual circles. Art historical theoretical dis- 
course was in opposition to the idea of time and space, and 
perspective was therefore a question at the heart of the con- 
ceptualisation of images and much discussed.“ Some Russian 
theoreticians, such as Vladimir Favorsky (1886-1964), relying 
on the use of reverse perspective, defined the “Byzantine” 
plane as the only one on which time could be configured by 
simultaneously making visible the past and present, lateral 
and distant aspects of objects — thus linking theological and 
pictorial aspects of icon paintings.** Florensky, in his essay, 


42 On Florensky, see PYMAN, Pavel Florensky (n. 40). 

43 Pavel FLORENSKY, “Obratnaja perspektiva”, Trudy po znakovim sistemam, 11 
(1967), pp. 381-416. English translation as “Reverse perspective (1920)”, in Pavel 
FLORENSKY, Beyond visions. Essays on the Perception of Art, Nicoletta MISLER ed., 
transl. Wendy SALMOND, London 2002, pp. 197-272. On this history of the text, 
ibidem, pp. 199-200; ANTONOVA, Space, Time (n. 28), passim; Nadia PODZEMSKAIA, 

“<r a vision est aussi un art’: le débat sur l’espace dans la Russie soviétique du début 
des années 1920 et l’enseignement aux Vhutemas”, Ligeia, LXXIII-LXXVI (2007), 
pp. 132-149, Sp. pp. 145ff. 

44 Ibidem. 

45 Ibidem, p.149. 
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mistake of naive artists who forgot naturalistic tradition but 
becomes “an organic and dynamic counter conception to 
linear perspective ’.™ 

Without delving too deeply into Florensky’s text, it is 
difficult not to make a more or less direct association with 
the ideas that we can find developed by Grabar and the an- 
ti-mimetic vision he recognises in Plotinus. And indeed, it 
is not only in this Russian intellectual context that Grabar 
was educated, but the writings of Florensky and others had 
awakened the more general interest of scholars, avant-gar- 
de painters, and amateurs to what was, in those years, be- 
ing rediscovered as the Russian image par excellence — the 
icon.” This rediscovery of the “primitives” was accompanied, 
as several scholars have already demonstrated, in the years 
following the turn of the twentieth century, by a more gen- 
eral deconstruction of perspective “[...] by Cézanne, Picasso, 
Braque and not less important ideological deconstruction 
with the introduction of new terms”.*° We also know the cru- 
cial role that the art historian Nikodim P. Kondakov /ILL. 11/, 
"48 Fabian HEFFERMEHL, “Wi-Fi in Plato’s Cave: The Digital Icon and the Phe- 


nomenology of Surveillance”, in Digital Orthodoxy in the Post-Soviet World. 
The Russian Orthodox Church and Web 2.0, Mikhail SusLov ed., Stuttgart 2015, 
pp. 83-110, sp. p. 96. 

49 On these questions, see FOLETTI, “L’exposition” (n. 30); idem, From Byzan- 
tium (n. 3), pp. 85-169. The title of the English edition highlights this notion of 

“Invention of the Icon” which is one of the epicentres of Kondakov's heritage; see 
also Geraldine LEARDI, ““Tout est dans la mesure’: Matisse davanti alle icone russe 
nel 1911”, in La Russie et l’Occident (n. 30), pp. 11-30; Rémi LABRUSSE, “Byzance 
et l'art moderne. La référence byzantine dans les cercles artistiques d’avant-garde 

au début du xxe siécle”, in Présence de Byzance (n.7), pp. 55-89. 

50 HEFFERMEHL, “Wi-Fi” (n. 48), p. 963 Francois-René MARTIN, “Le moine- 
-peintre et le primitif. L’invention des ‘Primitifs’ russes dans une perspective in- 
ternationale”, Cahiers du monde russe, L111/2-3 = L’invention de la Sainte Russie: 
Vidée, les mots et les images (2012), pp. 1-11; FOLETTI, “L’exposition” (n. 30). 
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Grabar’s professor, played in this rediscovery of med 
Russian art and specifically the “traditional” form et 
icon.®! It is further interesting to note that in the ears a 
to 1922, when the third volume of Kondakov’s Ikg eae 215 
Bogomateri [Iconography of the Mother of God] was bei 
completed, Grabar was in Sofia with Kondakov. In thi. vol 
ume, dedicated to the iconography of the Theotokos in Ital 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, Kondakoy well 
much that was in harmony with the judgments and theories 
of Florensky, especially on the role of Giotto in the logs of 
the canons established by the Second Nicaean council (787) 
and the progressive integration of the pershectiva artificalisin 
“Western” art.” Giotto is indeed often credited by the earlieg 
historiographers such as Cennino Cennini, Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
or Giorgio Vasari, with the surpassing of the old manierg 
Graeca and the opening to a “modern” way of painting. On 
the contrary, Kondakov’s judgment defended a strongly or- 
thodox point of view.*? In the book, he characterised Giotto 
as being “unable” to paint true devotional image, icons. This 
is in particular true for figures, but more so in the figuration 
of spaces, which he describes prior to Florensky, but in very 
similar terms, as a “theatrical mise-en-scéne” good for dec- 





Sl FOLETTI, From Byzantium (n. 3), pp. 85-169. 

52 On the theology of image, see Christoph von SCHONBORN, L’icéne du Christ. 
Fondements théologiques élaborés entre le ter et le 11e Concile de Nicée (325 -787) 
Fribourg 1976; for a historiographical perspective on Nicaea II and icons, s¢¢ 
Gilbert DaGRON, Décrire et peindre. Essai sur le portrait iconique, Paris 2007; PP. 
65 ~82; more closely relating to perspective, I would also like to point out t0 the 
rich pages of Jean Clair, Méduse. Contribution é une anthropologie des arts pisuels, 
Paris 1989, pp. 89-104. 

53 Ivan FOLETTI, “Nikodim Pavlovitch Kondakov, Iconographie de la mere de Diet: 
le manuscrit retrouvé”, in Nikodim Konpakov, Iconographie de la mere de Dit» 

Roma 2011, pp. XXXIX-XLVI. 
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Nikodim P. Kondakov surrounded 
by friends and students, on the 
back, fourth from the left André 


Grabar, 1921 


t the pious contemplation of images.” 
the Italian Renaissance had certainly 
decadence of 
55 It 


yrative works but no 
.ccording to Kondakovy, 
ought good painters, but also an apparent 
rue” and “efficient” religious artforms and cultic images. 
. thus clear that it were not only ideas and a general “aesthet- 
” rediscovery which emigrated to the West with scholars 
, FOLETTI, “Nikodim Pavlovitch Kondakov” (n. 53), p. XLII. 

On anti-Renaissance orthodox sentiment, see Vittorio STRADA, “Icona € anti- 


ona. Armonia e caos nella spiritualita russa”, in JJ mondo e il sovra-mondo dell't- 
ma, Sante GRACIOTTI ed., Florence 1998, pp. 71-81 
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and avant-garde painters, but also, with figures quickly bridg- 
ing the two worlds like André Grabar, a profound historical 
i nowledge and perception of cultic images.” This knowledge 
was, furthermore, indissociably linked with religious con- 
texts and practices surrounding them. 


J would like to mention one last uncanny link between Ploti- 
nus’ thought and the Russian icon. When Grabar writes 
that this “[...] more abstract language of art had to bend to 
defined conventions” in order to deliver its direct efficaci- 
ty, he speaks about the fixation of iconographic traits and 
visual elements in a very similar way envisaged by the Greek 
and Russian orthodox iconographic traditions. These strict, 
dogmatic elements, which seem so diametrically opposed 
to the notion of individual inspiration of the artist that was 
promoted since the early modern period, had already struck 
Adolphe-Napoléon Didron (1806-1867) when he discov- 
ered the icon ateliers at Mount Athos in 1839.°’ The shaping 
of the languages “spoken” by cult images, especially in the 
earliest phases of their development, were of deep interest 
to André Grabar, who made it his life’s work to understand 





56 Ivan FoLETT1, “Nikodim Pavlovitch Kondakovet Prague: comment ’émigration 
change l’histoire (de l’art)”, Opuscula historiae artium, LXIII (2014), pp. 2-10. 

57 Manuel d’iconographie chrétienne grecque et latine, intr. and notes by Adolphe- 

-Napoléon DipRoN, transl. Paul DURAND, Paris 1845, pp. X1I-XVII. See Hans 
BELTING, Bild und Kult. Eine Geschichte des Bildes vor dem Zeitalter der Kunst, Mu- 
nich 1990, pp. 28-30; see also Catherine BRISAC, Jean-Michel LENIAUD, “Adolphe- 

-Napoléon Didron ou les média au service de l'art chrétien”, Revue de lart, LXXVII 
(1987), pp. 33-42; Ivan FoLETTI, “Tra classicismi e avanguardie. La ricezione 
dell’estetica bizantina in Francia e in Russia a cavallo tra Otto e Novecento’, in 
Phantazontes: visioni dell’arte bizantina, Valentina CANTONE, Silvia PEDONE eds, 
Padua 2013, pp. 175-255. 
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58 Again, 1D Plotinus (but these are ; de, 
lato and Plutarch), he found a Derk 


these languages. 
s should aim for: “ct 


already present 1n P 
description of what image 


Itis what the Egyptians had understood, ne Not with 
letters forming sounds and sentences, but with signg of 
which each is ascience, a wisdom, a real thing grasbed q; 
once, and not a reasoning OF deliberation. [p. x, v, 8, 5] 

The very idea of the use of Egyptian scripture resonate, 
with the thinking of another important protagonist of the de. 
bates around the rediscovery the Russian icon, the theologian 
and philosopher Sergej Nikolaevic Bulgakov ( 1871-1944) 
/ILL. 10/.”’ The latter, some years after Florensky, in a tex; 
from 1930 on the veneration of the icon, wrote: 


Things without prototype are blind (naturalism). And 
prototypes without things are empty or abstract (schema- 
tism). The creative act of art, making an icon of something, 
consists first of all in perceiving its prototype through it, 
and then imprinting it through its own means. Icons are 
a hieroglyph of the ideal prototype, not a repetition ora copy 
[...], but rather the imprint of the authentic. first image 
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which, through the representation of it, has a real proto 
type in the world.” 


Very significantly, we can see how Bulgakov’s statement 
enters in resonance with the philosophical thought of Ploti- 
nus. Bulgakov himself had written on the Greek philosopher 
on some occasions, but it is here specifically the link with the 
question of the Incarnation, once again the real presence as 
opposed to the illusion, that must be emphasised and re- 
framed in Grabar’s thought.” 

As representations of a true reality, icons — just as the 
first Christian art for Grabar - called on the one hand for 
a detachment from the materiality, on the other attached the 
presence of the sacred to this very materiality. In his studies 
on the notions of the power, presence or agency of Late An- 
tique and medieval images, Grabar - whilst being very broad 
in his approach — remained focused on the veneration of im- 
ages such as icons, making theophany and hierophany pos- 
sible, and on the understanding of the religious phenomena 
linked with images, throughout his life. Grabar, as a painter 
himself, may have been even more sensitive to the question of 
how to achieve a certain vision by using material tools - and 
not only in cult-images. It is perhaps in this fascination for 
the potency of the image, its possibility to materialise a true 








60 Sergei BULGAKOV, Ikonai Ikonopocitanie. Dogmaticesky ocerk [The icon and its 
veneration. A dogmatic overview], Paris 1931; French ed.: L’icone et sa vénération. 

| Apercu dogmatique, trans. by Constantin E. ANDRONIKOF, Lausanne 1996; transl. 

| here to English by Sarah MELKER from FOLETTI, From Byzantium (n. 3), P: 143; 

, my emphasis. 

61 Bulgakov writes on the Plotinian concept 
nevechernij [Unfading Light] 1917, pp. 245-247. Trans 
wards a Russian Political Theology, Rowan WILLIAMS © 


ion of the vision of matter in his Svet 
|. in Sergei BULGAKOV, To- 


d., pp. 113-162, SP. P- 128. 
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vision, inserted within this briefly sketched intellectual frame, 
that the Russian origins and formation years of Grabar could 
shed some light on his understanding of ancient religious art. 


A MANIFESTO FOR THE 
CAHIERS ARCHEOLOGIQUES 


The article translated here must also be considered in the 

context of its publication. As the first article written by AD 
dré Grabar in the first issue of the Cahiers Archéologiqués 

he had founded in 1945, the text has programmatic value 

/ILL. i2/. The text is one of Grabar’s three first published 
ticles in the very first issue of the Cahiers Archéologiques am 
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is accompanied by two other essays — one on Syrian liturgy, 
the other on Visigothic frescoes — testifying to an underlying 
wish of “yniting” the Eastern and Western medieval world.” 

Furthermore, the article on Plotinus not only speaks about 

the images’ capacity to offer a passage from the sensible to 

’ the intelligible, but also suggests a way of looking at images, 
maybe, if I may suggest, as a way to reopen the “inner eyes” 
ro beauty after the times of the war. 

Degpite the fact that French Byzantinists, as Grabar 
himself noted, were far from idle during the Occupation 
and the War, the founding of a periodical in 1945 strikes as 
a significant gesture.®° ‘The article on Plotinian vision must 
then also be read as an open invitation to discover and redis- 
cover topics and images that would be presented through- 
out the pages of the periodical. Further, as noted in a review 
of the first issue by Pierre Courcelle, the new journal, with 
its eloquent subtitle Fin de lAntiquité et Moyen Age [End of 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages] arrived just on point to fill 
a gap, since it also allowed a focus on this “long-neglected” 
moment of transition between Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. But it did so as well because at the very heart of the 
enterprise lay what we would now call a deeply interdisci- 
plinary approach. ‘The Cahiers Archéologiques proposed to 
give a large place to “[...] archaeological investigations which 


62 André GRABAR, “Une fresque visigothique et Piconographie du silence”, Cahiers 


Archéologiques, 1 (1945), PP. 124-128; idem, “Les ambons Syriens et la fonction 
liturgique de la nef dans les églises antiques”, ibidem, pp. 129—133- 

63 OnFrench Byzantine studies during the war, see André GRABAR, La byzantinolo- 
gie francaise pendant la guerre: 1940-1945”, Byzantion, XVII (1944-1945), Pp- 431-438. 
64 Pierre COURCELLE, “Review of: Cahiers archéologiques, fin de l’Antiquité et 
Moyen-Age, t.1; publiés par A. Grabar, 1945”, Revue des Etudes Anciennes, XLV111/3—4 


(1946), pp. 298-300. 
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tic documents as testimonies on the hj So 

ous beliefs”.® In this, once again, we can 
abar’s characteristic methodology, and 
e religious factor behind monumeng,. 
tion were only of marginal intereg 


will consider arti 
of ideas and religi 
recognise André Gr 
his deep interest for th 
artworks without a fun 
within this approach. 

es became, in a short period of 


The Cahiers Archéologiqu 
time, one of the leading publications in the field of medie- 


val art history and are still published today. In 1952, Grabar 
had integrated Jean Hubert (1902-1994) to the Cahiers, who 
was not at all a Byzantinist, further opening the journal to 
works on the “Western” world.® In this sense, the role of 
the journal was not unlike the one which was held by anoth- 
er periodical, founded during the Interwar period by other 
Students of Kondakov, also émigrés, in Prague: S eminarium 
Kondakovianum, bearing the same name as the institute in 
Prague, and published for the first time in 1927 /ILL. 13/.°’ It is 





65 COURCELLE, “Review of: Cahiers archéologiques” (n. 64), p. 298. 
66 On Hubert, see Alain ERLANDE-BRANDENBURG, “Jean Hubert (1902-1994); 
Bibliothéque de l’école des chartes, cL111/2 (1995), pp. 583-588. 
67 See Zuzana SKALOVA, “Das Prager Seminarium Kondakovianum, spater das 
Archdologische Kondakov-Institut und sein Archiv (1925-1952) ‘inertia Gan- 
densia, xvi (1991), pp. 21~43; Jiti ROHAGEK, “The Archive of the Institute of 
N. P. Kondakov", Convivium, 1/1 (2014), pp. 219-221; Francesco Lovino, “Leaf- 
ing through Seminarium Kondakovianum, I. Studies on Byzantine Illumi mma 
Convivium, 11/1 (2016), pp. 206-213; Ivan FOLETTI, “Nikodim K d torte Flea : 
and Czechoslovakia. Byzantine Studies, the Link between East a i aa Se ce 
oe to Hans Belting Library. Emigration and Byzantium : 3 . re are 
, van FOLETTI, Francesco LOVINO, Veronika TVRZNiIKOVA ed ecg 
i ae aye LOVINO, “Seminarium Kondakovianum, emonaeadl a 
andtenth iio 2 cm, Pp. 38-55; See also Marina DMITRIEVA “Toward a 
: y of Russian Culture: The N. P. Kondakoy I on hoes AnaRS 
ee of Countries, Languages, and Disc; eine in Prague’, in 
ulture, Christoph FLAMM [et al.] eds, Cambridge 2018, - a = “es Emigré 
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ILL. 13 
Frontpage of the first issue of 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1927 





‘n this sense no surprise that just five years after the last issue 
of Seminarium in 1940 and after the war, the Cahiers took 
up the flame, proposing a new interdisciplinary journal and 
platform of discussion between East and West. 


WHY TRANSLATE? 


Before leaving the reader to the discovery or rediscovery of 


the text, I would like to underline why seventy-three years 
after its original publication and twenty- eight years after the 
passing of its author (1990), this short essay of Andre Grabar 
might make sense more than ever. 

Firstly, the topics that Grabar touched upon in this article 
are at the core of art historical research. In a world where 
digitised images are omnipresent, the deeper understanding 
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of the notion of presence within images — what has p, 

defined for example by Hans Belting as “iconic presen ae 
seems on the one hand fundamental.” On the other}, and 
the corpus of Grabar opens to questions that have become 
integral to studies on the potentialities of images wit}; 
a more and more anthropological approach: notions such . 
the representation of the intelligible, spiritual seeing, eyes of 
the mind, theophanic visions and their expectations in Late 
Antiquity but also a questioning of the ontological statys of 
images, emphasised by Grabar through the lens of Plotinus 
have become topical issues of Late Antique and medieval ar 
history. Furthermore, Grabar was in general questioning 
the power of images, in their capacity to act on us, and in us, 
but also, not only in religious contexts, to become as such 





ee 
68 BELTING, Bild und Kult (n. 57); idem, Bild-Anthropologie. Entwiirfe fiir eine Bild- 
wissenschaft, Munich 2001; idem, “Iconic Presence. Images in Religious Traditions”, 
Material Religion, x11/2 (2016), pp. 235-237. See Roland BETANCOURT, “Medieval 
Art after Duchamp: Hans Belting’s Likeness and Presence at 25 ”, Gesta, LV/1(2016), 
pp. 5-17; on presence in representations and artefacts, see also the comprehensive 
overview in the volume Presence. The Inherence of the Prototype within Images and 
Other Objects, Robert MANIURA, Rupert SHEPHERD eds, Aldershot 2006, esp. the 
introduction with bibliography, pp. 1-30. The question of Belting’s conception 
of the Kultbild, the cult-image, has been widely discussed since the 1990s. See 
Intellektualisierung und MyStifizierung mittelalterlicher Kunst. “Kultbild”: Revision 
eines Begriffs, Martin BUCHSEL, Rebecca MULLER eds, Berlin 2010. 
69 Herbert L. KESSLER, Spiritual Seeing. Picturing God's Invisibility in Medieval 
Art, Philadelphia 2000; Seeing the Invisible in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle 
Ages, Giselle DE NIE, Karl F. MorRISON eds, Turnhout 2005; The Mind’s Eye. Art 
and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, Jeffrey F. HAMBURGER, Anne-Marie 
Bouche eds, Princeton 2006; Looking Beyond. Visions, Dreams and Insights in Medi- 
eval Art and History, Colum HouRIHANE ed., Princeton, NJ 2010; Caroline Walker 
BynuM, Christian Materiality; An Essay on Religion in LateM edieval Europe, New 
York 2011; Tobias FRESE, Aktual- und Realprasenz. Das eucharistische Christusbild 
von der Spatantike bis ins Mittelalter, Berlin 2013; Armin F. BERGMEIER; Vision 
serwartung. Visualisierung und Prisenzerfahrung des Gotilichen in der Spaitantike, 
Wiesbaden 2017. 
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“embodied”.”” Choosing an approach that was not only formal- 
ist, Grabar opened the door to a different understanding of 
what was often considered a failure in rendering illusionism, 
addressing new questions to the “first” medieval images, sbe- 
cifically to the perception and use of cultic images.” Driven 
by his background and interests, Grabar wrote about how to 
look at images, paving the way to a new understanding of the 

aze. In this sense, he also indirectly pointed to the interaction 
of the beholder with artworks, to the relationships between 
images and religious behaviours, the performative aspects of 
images, and towards the “iconic” and “synaesthetic” turns of 
the discipline, which demonstrate a gradual emancipation 
from pure visuality still expressed in Grabar's article.” 


————————————— ee 


Finally, in his description of a certain model of “behaviour” 
towards images, Grabar had a far-reaching eye. It led him to 
Palmyra, as he described a sculptural relief depicting a group 
of veiled women. In this rhythmical composition, executed 
in a peculiar style, he saw an art “T...] which foreshadows, it 
seems, the characters of Romanesque sculpture’. ‘This relief 


The Power (n. 24); for other approaches, for ex- 


70 Most famously, FREEDBERG, 
ample Horst BREDEKAMP, Theorie des Bildakts: Frankfurter Adorno-Vorlesungen 


2007, Berlin 2010. 

71 David HornurF, Bildwissenschaft im Widerstreit: Belting, Boehm, Bredekamp, 
Burda, Munich 2012. 

72. Bissera V. PENTCHEVA, The Sensual Icon. Space, Ritual, and the Senses in Byz- 
antium, University Park, pp. 209-210; eadem, “Glittering Eyes: Animation in the 


Byzantine Eikén and the Western Imago”, Codex Aquilarensis, XXXII (2016), pp. 


209-236. See also the important studies of Alexej M. L1Dov, Ierotopia: sozdanie 
sakral'nyx prostranstv v Vizatnii i Drevnej Rusi = Hierotopy: The Creation of Sacred 
Spaces in Byzantium and Medieval Russia, Moscow 2006. For a convenient over- 
view of the question, see Iconic Turn: Die Neue Macht der Bilder, Hubert BURDA, 
Christa MAAR eds, Cologne 2004; Keith MOXEY, “Visual Studies and the Iconic 


Turn”, Journal of Visual Culture, vi1/2 (2008), PP. 131-146. 
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was sculpted on the portico surrounding the cella of the, 
ple of Bel in Palmyra and was dynamited by the $0-calles 
Islamic State on the 28" of August 2015 /ILL. 14/.3 In the Co 
clusion of an essay published as an echo to the destruction, 
in Palmyra, the historian Paul Veyne described the Sculptures 


and reminded us that: 





[...] they were much discussed in the times of Malraux and 
the great archaeologists of the day: of course, we must 
mention the contemporary boldness of avant-garde paint- 
ers and the beginnings of abstract art. What is probable, 
in any case, is that in Palmyra, the sculptor, standing be- 
fore the many stylisations made possible by Orient and 
Occident, took the opportunity to entertain himself by 


inventing a new one.”* 


And indeed, the article of Grabar should, in these years, 
be reframed in the context of André Malraux and his im- 
pact on the French intellectual world.” It seems that through 
the gaze of Plotinus, Grabar was in a sense also looking at 
a personal “imaginary museum” of images, composed with- 
in his own historiographical gaze, his own Univers des formes 
/ILLS. 15—-16/ — a link which is of course not only abstract, 
since Grabar wrote two volumes of the famous collection 
directed by Malraux, both on Late Antiquity and early By 


73 Christiane DELPLACE, “Palmyre”, Persbective. Actualité en histoire de Vart, 
I (2017), pp. 9-12. 

74 Paul VEYNE, Palmyre. L’irremplacable trésor, Paris 2015, p. 141; translated as: 
Palmyra. An Irreplaceable Treasure, trans]. Teresa L. FAGAN, Chicago 2017. 

75 Walter GRASSKAMP, André Malraux und das imagindre Museum. Die Weltku 
im Salon, Munich 2014. 
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ILL. 14 


Temple of Bel, Palmyra, plate 
from La Syrie antique et médiévale 
illustrée, René Dussaud, Paul 
Deschamps, Henri Seyrig eds, 
Paris 1931 


antine art.”° He considered medieval art to be a dialogue, 
a dialogue with images but also, such as his guide Plotinus, 
a dialogue with oneself. As an émigré, Grabar did not seem 
to express much resentment towards exile, nor did he seem 
to withdraw to an inner retreat, perhaps because he knew 
so many different cultures of the medieval and Late Antique 
worlds. Once again in the words of Paul Veyne, “truly, to 
know and have the wish to know only one culture, one’s 


own, is to condemn oneself to live under a candle snuffer.””” 

76 André GRABAR, Le premier art Chrétien, Paris 1966; idem, L’Age d'or de Justinien. 
De la mort de Théodose al’Islam, Paris 1966. 

77 VEYNE, Palmyre (n. 74), p. 141; see also Finbarr Barry FLOOD, “Between Cult 
and Culture: Bamiyan, Islamic Iconoclasm, and the Museum , The Art Bulletin, 
LXXXIV/4 (2002), pp. 641-659. 
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ILLS 15-16 
Covers of André Grabar, Le 
premier art chrétien, Paris 1966 and 
Lage dor de Justinien, Paris 1966; 
collection “L’ Univers des formes” 


To conclude in the same direction, I can only sbeak of 
translation (and reproduction) as the means ta ficht the 
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